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The Datum of Modern Geography. Volume III. A History of Ex- 
ploration and Geographical Science from the Middle of the Thir- 
teenth Century to the Early Years of the Fifteenth Century 
(c. A.D. 1206-1420). By C. Raymond Beazley, M.A., F.R.G.S. 
(Oxford: The Clarendon Press. 1906. Pp. xvi, 638.) 
In this third volume Mr. Beazley brings to a conclusion his consid- 
eration of the " Dawn of Modern Geography " The period under re- 
view in this truly excellent work is a long one, and the better title for 
it seems to be his second one, in which he speaks of the subject 
matter treated as a " History of Mediaeval Exploration and Geograph- 
ical Science ". This has the advantage of clearness, and this has been 
his theme. 

In the first volume the author presented an account of geographical 
movement in Christendom between the years 300 and 900 A. D., calling 
attention in particular to the early pilgrim travellers and to their share 
in the work of exploration, to the missionary and commercial enter- 
prises of those centuries and to the geographical theorists, who as a 
rule were theologians. In his second volume the period covered is 
from the ninth to the middle of the thirteenth century, a period marked 
in particular by the movements of the Northmen and the Crusaders. 
The part taken in the expansion of geographical knowledge by the 
pilgrim, the commercial, and the missionary travellers received detailed 
consideration, as did geographical theory and description such as those 
centuries afforded. In the third volume he carries us to the opening 
of the fifteenth century. Quite appropriately he refers to the volume 
" as an attempt to open up comparatively fresh fields of historical and 
geographical inquiry ". The same general plan is followed throughout 
the series. 

The crusading movement had failed of its purpose, but travellers 
continued in this new period to journey to the East, penetrating to cen- 
tral Asia and beyond. To gain strength for a pious life, as the author 
shows, did not now so frequently impel as did an eagerness for com- 
mercial profit. During this third period interest does not alone centre 
in overland exploration. In one of his best chapters the beginnings 
of maritime enterprises are discussed. 

The volume opens with a somewhat lengthy chapter on the great 
Asiatic travellers, chief among whom was Marco Polo. In near one 
hundred and fifty pages we have as good and as readable a resume of 
Marco Polo's book as may be found. If no particularly original con- 
tribution is offered in this part of the work there is at least set forth 
in a clear manner the significance of that great land-journey, perhaps 
the most important ever made in far-reaching influence. 

Those who may be counted as among the most significant of the 
followers of the Polos were the friars who undertook to plant Latin 
missions in the far east, among whom John of Monte Corvino stands as a 
pioneer. But in this religious intercourse the author notes that there 
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was a surprising facility and abundance of commercial and diplomatic 
reciprocity. With the marvellous riches of the East disclosed to the 
West trade was not slow in entering the field. In the extended consid- 
eration of missions and mission travel, in which are discussed the life, 
writings, and journeys of such men as Odoric of Pordenone and Mari- 
gnolli of Florence it is shown how the way was opening for commercial 
enterprise. 

In a third part of the chapter on The Great Asiatic Travellers, we 
are told of the later explorations of commerce, diplomacy and adventure. 
The Crusaders' Manual of Marino Sanuto the Venetian is assigned a 
place of importance not so much because of the purpose for which it 
was written — to revive the crusading spirit — but rather because of the 
attempt made by Sanuto to show how Christians could get the Oriental 
products without recourse to the land of the Cairo sultan, because of 
the sketch he gives of the great trade-routes which passed through 
Egypt and Persia, and because his outlook was wide, " almost prophetic ". 

The Book of Sir John de Mandeville of course could not be passed 
over; it receives a true rating as in very large part a compilation. The 
author has undertaken in a foot-note, p. 322 seq. to point out " the 
sources, for each section of this marvellous imposture ". 

In Pegelotti's Book of Descriptions of Countries ... we have 
something more substantial and meritorious; the book undertakes to 
point out " what relations the merchandise of one land or one city bears 
to that of others ; and how one kind of goods is better than another, and 
whence come the various wares " 

Out of the many accounts which have come down to us from this 
time indicating how geographical knowledge was gradually expanding 
Mr. Beazley has selected well, and has throughout analyzed well the 
significance of each. He has shown clearly how the barriers in the 
overland connections between the East and the West were broken 
through and then how in time the European found it increasingly diffi- 
cult to penetrate Asia, until at last, as he is shut out from overland 
communication, a "flank movement" is attempted around Africa. 
Here follows, as I have said, one of the most interesting and most 
important chapters, treating of Maritime Explorations. This is partic- 
ularly the author's period as he has shown in other publications, and 
we venture to express the hope that we are yet to have the published 
results of his continued studies in this field. 

How failure in overland exploration led to maritime exploration is 
carefully traced, at least as carefully as space will allow. In the often 
repeated story of Prince Henry the Navigator and his enterprises we 
have almost forgotten, if we ever knew, how great was the part taken 
by the Italian sailors in the earliest maritime adventures down the coast 
of Africa. We can get on more rapidly in our understanding of this 
pre-Columbian period of maritime exploration if we will but discard the 
great majority of the monastic and Moslem tales of a fiery zone and 
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impenetrable seas. What Italian seaman would have been terrified by- 
such tales ! His difficulties were those that beset practical seamanship, 
and in time they were overcome. How well these seamen could chart 
the coast of the Mediterranean and beyond, to north and south, even 
in the earliest years of the fourteenth century, is remarkable in the 
extreme. There is scarcely a connecting link between the medieval 
monastic map of the world and the splendidly drawn portolan chart of 
the Catalan or Italian seaman. We pass almost abruptly from fantastic 
picture-maps to the semi-scientifically constructed chart. 

Mr. Beazley has reproduced some of these early portolanos or port 
charts and has called attention to their importance. It is a pity that his 
reproductions are not better done, but they serve to illustrate the text 
and will doubtless contribute their part in awakening an interest in the 
study of early charts or maps. The maps of the period have yet to 
be more carefully studied if we would know the full value of the 
geographical and historical records they contain. The volume concludes 
with a chapter on Geographical Theory, or the Geography of the School- 
men, a chapter on the Later Moslem and other Non-Christian geography, 
and a valuable appendix in which the leading manuscripts of the prin- 
cipal texts of volumes II. and III. are listed as are also the leading edi- 
tions of the principal printed texts. 

Mr. Beazley's work is most timely. It is without doubt the best 
that has yet appeared on the subject. It is not only a work belonging 
to geographical literature, it has an important place in historical liter- 
ature. Such a work serves well to impress the importance of Historical 
Geography, an importance which receives commendable recognition in 
the European countries, but which we in America are slow to appreciate. 

E. L. Stevenson. 

The Censorship of the Church of Rome and Its Influence upon the 

Production and Distribution of Literature. Volume I. By 

George Haven Putnam, Litt. D. (New York and London : 

G. P. Putnam's Sons. 1906. Pp. xxv, 375.) 

There has been a long- felt need for an English book on the subject 

suggested by the title of the work before us. A brief summary of the 

first volume, which carries the narrative down to the beginning of the 

nineteenth century, will best set forth the scope and plan of the work, 

which is professedly largely based upon a few authorities. The book 

begins with an introductory chapter followed by a slight sketch of the 

censorship of books in the early church, and in the Middle Ages. Then 

comes an account of the book regulations in various European countries, 

and of the papal censorship, from the invention of printing down to the 

publication of the first Indexes. The sixth chapter deals with the 

Roman Inquisition and the establishment of the Congregation of the 

Index; and then the rest of the book is taken up with analyses of the 



